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WHY MISSIONS? NUMBER 


Has the missionary been rethinking his vacation? Can he 
still make his case? Can he answer the perennnial 
question, Missions ?”’ 


Under the Eye 


Roderick Scott 


UB-SPECIE aeternitatis, un- 
der the eye of the Eternal, 
what is happening in China? 
God knows the secrets of the 
heart and he is working (“ My 
Father worketh ”) for the salv- 
ation of the nation, or as the 
Chinese themselves call it, 
‘Ch’u-lu, the ‘ way out.’ 


The National Crisis: Seeking 
the Way Out. 


Cross-currents of many kinds 
sweep athwart the stormy sea 
that is China’s modern life,— 
binding superstition, unchang- 
ang custom; blind imitation of 
all things western now giving 
way to critical adaptation: ad- 
vocacy of complete cancella- 
tion of the past along with an 
almost pathetic return to the 
past in search of ethical and 
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of the Eternal. 


cultural values; revival of Bud- 
dhism, revival of Confucian- 
ism, humanism, communism, 
atheism ; bandits and bankrupt- 
cy in the country, depression 
and unemployment in the cif- 
ies ; breakdown of the family’; 
opposition of old-style gentry 
and officials to the resolute 
cleansing by determined ‘re- 
turned students’ of the Augean 
stables of political corruption ; 
and behind and beneath a high- | 
minded national leadership 
working out the national des- 
tiny in spite of subversive 
forces within and the land- 
hungry enemy without, steadi- 
ly resisting, resisting, resisting — 
indeed, risking its very exis- 
tence to resist—the demands 
of shortsighted patriots that 
that enemy be met now and in 
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battle, waiting, waiting while it 
builds up the bases of modern 
government against that time 
when China can take her right- 
ful place at the council table of 
the nations and demand that 
Japan withdraw; a slowly 
dawning national conscious- 
ness insisting on unity and an 
orderly citizenship and pro- 
ceeding to create those values, 
spiritually through a national 
system of education to which 
all private schools must con- 
form and through a new em- 
phasis on military drill as the 
shortest cut-to popular discip- 
line, and physically through the 
wideflung network of bus-roads 
and airlines; Generallisimo 
Chiang flying every-where on 
missions of goodwill, accom- 
panied by Madame Chiang, en- 
couraging, and serving; and 
movements, movements, every- 
where, the New Life Move- 
ment and the People’s Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction Move- 
ment, rural reconstruction, 
cultural reconstruction, even a 
movement for more study! 


The Church's Place. 


In the midst of all this, the 
very rebirth of a nation, what 
is a foreign religion doing, a 
foreign religion which is very, 
very new and very, very small 
and which insists on a most 
unchinese institution—-there 


are no Buddhist or Confucian 
churches — and which challenges 
all this nationalism with its 
frontierless ideals and which 
finally has a name that cannot 
be translated (Protestantism) ? 

What is this foreign religion 
doing here? What can it do 
here? Can it provide the * way 
out’? Will salvation bring se- 
curity? And granting an af- 
firmative answer to these ques- 
tions, why not a Chinese Chris- 
tian Movement? Why have 
foreign missionaries ? 

The Answers. 


A foreign religion, do I say ? 
No, a universal one, challeng- 
ing all nationalisms what- 
soever. A new religion ? No, an 
eternal one, convicting all less- 
er interpretations of human 
life. A small religion ? Yes, but 
through its leadership very, 
very powerful. Indeed it can 
provide the ‘way out.’ Can 
the national soul be found 
when the people’s souls are 
lost? Personalities are the very 
stuff of civilization. Can char- 
racter be built without religion 
—the great question of educa- 
tion in America, Turkey, Rus- 
sia, China? Will there be en- 
ergy for ethical reconstruction 
without belief in the coopera- 
tion of Cosmic Purpose? Not 
less than the Hebrew prophets 
have the Chinese sages been 
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discerning from afar the com- 
manding and fulfilling Christ. 
No, not backwards to Confu- 


cius for culture but forward to. 


Christ ! 
And as for the foreign mis- 
sionary, what gives the Chris- 


tian Movement this power, all 


out of proportion to size or 
financial strength? ‘There can 
be but one answer: the splend- 


or of its leadership, these stead- 


fast, devoted, intelligent Chi- 
nese Christian men and women. 
Whence do they come, these 
splendid children of God and 
what keeps them going ? 

- They come from the Chris- 
tian schools and colleges and 
the missionaries keep them go- 
ing. Breakers of bonds, icono- 
clasts of custom, executives of 
brotherhood—what is there in 
Chinese life to produce such 
leaders? Yet how few they are, 
how slight as yet their wisdom, 


how desperate the odds against 
them. It is the missionary, that 
silent, inconspicuous figure, 
sacrificing position, rank, hon- 
or, control, that unwavering 
friend, teacher, revealer, inter- 
preter, idealist, expert in the. 
spirit that explains the Chinese | 
Christian leader. One loving 
heart sets another on fire. The 
light at which men ignite their 
_torches must be a flare, not a 
“candle. 


The future of every nation 
rests on its youth and China’s 
youth are quickly classified in- 
topessimistic youth, paralyz- 
ed and overwhelmed and 
Christian youth, energized and 
fearless. Yet people ask, 
missions ? 


The various articles and nar- 
ratives that follow are attempts 
to answer that question in con- 
crete terms. | 


MONEY FOR THE DEAD OR FOR THE LIVING? 


@LP China is still here, stalking right down the middle of the road. It 
was the Puo-do, the big festival when the Buddhist priests pray the lost 
souls out of hell. Such are persons who have died by accident or when 
they were away from home. The decorations, feasts, theatres, and proces- 


sions cost thousands of dollars. 


But the missionaries are not the only ones who deplore that waste. 
One of the school boys (Union High School) was addressing a Sunday: 
school rally of some 200 children. He referred to this festival, “ Look,” he. 
said, “‘ they are spending $60.000 for people who are dead and who will get no 


good out of it. 


We, for this meeting which is altogether constructive and 
educational, have spent less than $10.00!” 


And yet it was only a few years 


ago that this boy was worshipping Buddhist idols in his own home. 


—Mary R. Newell. 
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“ Foreign Missions Promote World 
Peace.” 
A. O. Rinden 


JAVING been born and rais- 
ed a Quaker, I have always 


been interested in the problem 
of world peace. Because of 
this interest I planned to enter 
the foreign service of our gov- 
erment, until I became con- 
vinced that as a foreign mis- 
sionary I could make a more 
lasting contribution to the 
cause of international good- 
will. This was one of the prin- 
cipal reasons that led me to 
become a missionary. Last 
year, while on furlo, I heard 
more “missionary speeches” 
than I had ever heard before; 
the one that impressed me 
most -was one by Dr. Hugh 
Vernon White, in which he 
showed that of all the move- 
ments working for world peace, 
the one that goes consistently 
forward, slow tho the pace may 
be, is the work of Christian 
missions. In all countries there 
is an ever growing community 
of believers who hold that all 
men are brothers, and that 
they should treat each other 
as brothers, regardless of their 
nationality. In China, more 
men are continually accepting 
Jesus as the Prince of Peace, 


and I am convinced that in no 
other work, or place, can I 
more effectively work for peace 
among the nations. 

Recently I listened to an ad- 
dress delivered by a leading 
Chinese Christian, dealing with 
the present critical situation 
confronting China. He des- 
cribed the great suffering that 
has been, and is being caused 
in North China by the Jap- 
anese militarists. Continu- 
ing, he said: “I do not want 
to speak of them as our ene- 
mies, for I am a Christian.” 
That is an expression of the 
only kind of spirit that can 
ever make an end to war, and 
bring peace among the nations. 
In his conclusion, he said: 


“Jesus Christ, the Savior of 
the world, is the only hope for 


China.” He spoke the truth. 

Some people believe that 
while it is easy enough to ex- 
press pious and beautiful senti- 
ments in a speech, it is an en- 
tirely different matter to put 
these sentiments into actual 
practice. But many times their 
doubts are not justified. Re- 


cently I learned of a case in 
point. The younger brother of 
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the minister of a well-known 
church in Shanghai, told of an 
event that happened during the 
“Shanghai incident,” in 1931. 
During the first days of the 
fighting, many people crowded 
into the church as a place of 
refuge. Later, they were dis- 
covered by the Japanese sol- 
diers, and were accused of har- 
boring spies, and such danger- 
ous persons. As a result, the 
pastor and his family of eight 
were taken away, and only a 
nine-year old daughter escaped 
with her life. Such happenings 
were frequent occurrences in 
those days. The feeling of the 
members of this church regard- 
ing this incident, needs no des- 
cription. Think then of the 


significance of the fact, that 
later when -Kagawa was in 
Shanghai, they asked him to 

speak in their church, and 
presented him with one hun- 
dred dollars; they asked that 
the money be used to tell the 
Japanese people that still there 
were Chinese people, even 


those who had suffered the 


most severely during the fight- 
ing, who would like to be 
friends with Japan, and not 
enemies. Such a faith has pow- 
er sufficient to remove moun- 
tains of prejudice, misunder- 
standing and suspicion. It 
gives to mankind its best—yes, 
its only dependable grounds 
for hoping that some day we 
may live in a warless world. 


A DEAN, A PRINCIPAL AND A COMMISSIONER. 


Heard at the Fukien Christian Educational Conference 
Kuliang 


EAN Theodore Chen (Fukien Christian University): “ Education ia 

China is now regarded as a national agency of regeneration and 
Chinese educators must develop a system of education no longer merely 
imitative of the West but fitted to the Chinese genius, especially adapted 
to the needs of ‘this time and place’ as the new slogan has it.” 

Principal James Ding (Anglo-Chinese College): ‘* Christian educators 
must never loss touch with personality. They must, in the words of Re 
thinking Missions, ‘ find the springs of personality and release them.” _ 

Hon. T. C. Chen (Provincial Commissioner of Reconstruction): “We 


are striving to unite rural reconstruction and education. . The missionaries, 
in my opinion, should stress quality rather than quantity ; they should also 
strive to break down the barriers that have grown up between Christian 
and non-Christiau, tending to make Christians into a distinctive class. 
There is no anti-Christian feeling in the Government (in answer to a ques- 
tion). .Let private schools experiment creatively within the regulations 
there is no absolutism in China.” (excerpts from address) 


Why Missions Indeed ? 


LG. 


“FO share our experience of 
> God as known in Jesus 


Christ,—is not that a valid rea- 
son for missions? How does 
it work out in detail? Since 
my experience is medical let 
me illustrate from the hospital. 
All China is cursed with the 
fear of evil spirits. “Spirit 
screens” opposite the main 
door of the house, roads gone 
crooked as they approach each 
village, curved tips to the ridge- 
poles, mirrors and small clay 
- dog-lions on the roofs, various 
insignia hung over the street 
doorway, all down the streets 
there are evidences of this fear. 
From the moment of birth to 
the moment of death the evil 
spirits may get you in any non- 
Christian home in China. The 
midwife helps a bit in deceiving 
them at the time of birth by 
entering  inconspicuously 
through the kitchen, by using 
a bamboo instead of a metal 
knife to cut the cord, by hang- 
ing a pair of trousers up over 
the bed, by shutting all the 
doors and windows. To delay 
the making of new clothing for 
the baby until it is born, and to 
be sure that all bedding and 
pinning blankets bear a tiny red 
tab sewed to the margin is a 
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Dyer 


helpful red-herring to throw 
the spirits off the trail. But 
the best insurance of all.against 
the evils that lie in wait for the 
mother and the new-born in- 
fant is to go to a mission hos- 
pital for the “ birthday party.” 
If there has been a recent death 
during childbirth in the home 
at all costs that vicious one 
must be eluded by entering the 
hospital, for all the world 
knows that the evil spirits nev- 
er take shelter under a Chris- 
tian roof. The hospital is also 
a safe refuge in many other ill- 
nesses, such as fevers that are 
accompanied by delirium, hys- 
teria, all varieties of psychosis, 
mysterious sudden _ illnesses, 
fleeting pains, bad dreams, 
night cries, insomnia, unusual 
crying in an infant and the like, 
commonly recognized as the 
work of evil spirits. 

In recent generations the 
church of Christ has avowed 
itself the sworn enemy of igno- 
rance. No form is more vin- 
dictive than ignorance of the 
laws of health. These laws 
have been spelled out slowly 
and painfully, under the instr 
gation of Christian institutions, 
and broadcasted to all who will 
listen. The world over the toll 
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exacted by ignorance is appal- 
ling but it is raised to the nth 
power in non-Christian coun- 
tries. If any city in U.S.A. had 
an infant mortality rate com- 
parable with that which exists 
in Chiria the whole country 
would throw up its hands in 
holy horror and would berate 
every one who had the least 
responsibility in the matter, 


and unless the American spirit 


of the “ good-old-days ” is pros- 
trate, would proceed to do 
something about it. It is a 
hundred years since Peter 
Parker “entered China at the 
point of a lancet” and this fall 
several hundred Chinese and 
foreign doctors will gather in 
Canton to celebrate that cen- 
tennial, all these doctors the 
direct or indirect product of 
Christian missions in China. 
The future health of China is 
in their hands. | 

Right in Foochow the fog of 
ignorance is surely thinning. 
Last year thousands of parents, 
during the measles epidemic, 
followed the custom of the an- 
cients, and fed their sick chil- 
dren the raw juice of the water 
chestnut (a small tuber), ora 
concoction made from a disa- 
greeable pulpy pickle, or a 
mixture of raw and boiled wa- 
ter, ds a medication and a food 
substitute, thereby losing many 
of the children from acute 
diarhoea, or lack of vitamins, 


typhoid fever or other compli- 
cations. This year many par- 
ents brought their children 
very promptly to the hospital 
having limited home medica- 
tion to plain boiled water, keen 
to be told how to care for 
measles cases properly. They 
have learned methods of get- 
ting around grandma or grand- 
pa or have even grown coura- 
geous to the point of defying 
them. An increasing number 
of mothers want to know more 
about infant feeding and the 
prevention and treatment of 
diarrhoeas. It takes time to 
tell each mother that highly 
polished rice with a bit of salty 
soy-bean sauce is not a perfect 
food for the 18-mo. old baby, 
or to inquire if she feeds the 
baby premasticated food, bird- 
fashion, or to explain the value 
of sunshine, fresh air, and ade- 
quate hours of sleep but the 
time-investment may save the 
child from beriberi, or tuber- 
culosis, possible blindness 
through lack of vitamin A, or 
some other serious condition. 
Many families have already be- 
come intelligent in regard to 
the advantages of the cleanli- 
ness, good hygiene, and skill of 
the mission hospital over the 
ordinary midwife, and this in- 
telligence has invaded the chief 
citadel of ignorance, the moth- 
er-in-law. 


All Christian institutions 
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harp on the theme of the value 
of the individual, and the hos- 
pital’s voice is not the faintest. 
Daily we preach the value of 
the girl baby in the face of the 
outspoken plan of the family 
to give her away, and almost 
daily we deplore the purchase 
of slave girls, and defend their 
right to kind treatment. The 
protest of the modern young 
man and woman against the 
old authority of the clan will 
markedly advance the status of 


the individual in the next gen- 
eration. 


_ One of the trusted lights on 
the Christian’s path is hope. 
The value of this light is con- 
spicuous in illness. The patient 
who has lost hope has one foot 
already in the grave. Repeat- 
edly the mission hospital can 
offer hope where otherwise 
there was none,—by accurate 
diagnosis, by specific medica- 
tion, as in malaria, syphilis, 
beriberi, kala azar, amoebic 
dysentery, acute heart disease, 
by antiseptics, by antitoxins as 
in diphtheria, tetanus, acute 
meningitis and the like, by pro- 
phylaxis against many diseases 
such as plague, cholera, ty- 
phoid, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
by skillful clean obstetrics and 
by all the resources of modern 
surgery. Think about the last 
illness in your family and try 
to imagine your confusion of 


mind had you and your family 
been living in a country where 
no one really knew any more 
about the cause and cure of 
the disease than you yourself, 
or more exactly, than your 
great-great-grandmother knew. 
In China only those city dwel- 
lers within reach of a mission 
hospital or of doctors with 
western, that is Christian de- 
rived training, have access to 
any positive knowledge in med- 


icine. 


Then there is the whole mat- 


ter of that most Christ-like 


service, nursing the sick. Pa- 
tients often are puzzled to un- 
derstant the motive that makes 
Chinese young women willing 
to take care of them, ill strang- 
ers, not in the least related to 
them, willing to bathe them 
and comb their hair, to lift 
them into more comfortable 
positions or rub aching limbs, 
to feed them if they are blind 
or helpless, to dress repulsive — 
wounds, to calm their fears, to 
stand by, day or night. “For 
Christ’s sake” does need ex- 
plaining, and a demonstration 
is worth ten explanations. In 
China, as has been true the 
world over, the Christian hos- 
pital sets the standard of nurs- 
ing for all other hospitals. As _ 
a by-product there are now 
scores of young women who 
have received this training and 
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are using it in their life-service 
in the home and in the neigh- 
borhood, whereby their chil- 
dren and grandchildren shall 
rise up and call them blessed. 

After all the matter of mis- 
sions simmers down to the 
question: how much does it 
really mean to you to know 


that God cares ? that thru Jesus 
Christ you have found an 
abundant life? Should this 
value be labelled “For Cauca- 
sians only”? Long years ago 
there was an injunction given : 
“Freely ye have received, free- 
ly give.” Has this obligation 
gone out of fashion ? | 


TRAVELLING UNDER HIS OWN STEAM 


L™ Cheng Yung, Fukien ‘38, stalwart youth from the wind- 
swept fishing island of Haitan, product of Methodist junior 


and Congregational senior (Foochow College) schools, came to 
me in June and said he had heard there was to be an interna- 
tional student conference in the Phillipines and he wanted to be 
sent as a Fukien delegate. He had no money of his own — his 
father is just a cook in a missionary home-—but he would un- 
dertake to travel on less money and less food than anyone else 
who might be appointed. Unlike most Chinese boys Cheng 
Yung usually gets what he wants. So July 12 saw him start- 
ed for Manila. They had a rough trip even for this grandson of 
sailors and fishermen. “I was a patient without a disease,” he 
wrote of his seasickness. 

Arriued in Manila and installed in the Chinese YMCA he in- 
quired for the conference. ‘“ Coming next year,” they told him. 
Pretty hard news, when it had cost a year’s tuition to make his 
round trip! But did Cheng Yung quit cold and start home? 
Not at all. He heard someone speak of the Filipino Youth Move- 
ment and asked to meet its president. This opened the way to 
other contacts. He found Filipino youth, whom he says you 
can't distinguish from Chinese by their faces, very pro-Chinese, 
for they too are beginning to feel the menace of Japan. They 
took him to all the schools in Manila, asked him to make speech- 
es about China, even gave him his first chance on the radio. He 
remembered his high-school history and compared the Filipino 
patriot, Rizal, to some Chinese heroes. The people he met later 
asked him how he came to know about (Continued on page 14) 
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In Quest of Leadership. 


Lyda. S. Houston 


OR the last few days I have 
watching the Chinese 
student, again, in action. No, 
not ‘in political agitations nor 
has it been in anti-Japanese 
propaganda as you might well 
suppose. 
In the conference house -on 
a quiet knoll in the Kuliang 


mountains are gathered twen- 


ty-five of the leaders of the 
Christian Student Unions 
from nine schools in Foochow. 
There they are discussing what 
should be the underlying prin- 
ciples of their unions, what are 
the best methods for interpret- 
ing these to their membership, 
what their 1935-6 program shall 
be, and throughout all examin- 
ing their own thoughts and 
beliefs. 

. This is a new venture, to 
bring both boys and girls from 
the senior middle schools and 
colleges together into a com- 


mon leadership conference. As. 


I have sat with them through 


five mornings of discussion I 


have seen no hint of embar- 
rassment or self-consciousness, 
only a deep sincerity to learn 
how to do their “job” better 
this coming year. And I want 
to remind you that many of 
these young people have come 
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from homes that are non- 
Christian. They, themselves, 
have left the old customs of 
the home, have chosen the 
new road. 

It is an arresting fact that 
the students throughout China, 


oth.Christian and non-Chris- 


tian, have during the last two 
years deserted the old belliger- 
ent attitude and have applied 
themsélves to the immediate 
problem of examining them- 
selves and the actions of their 
country. In our Christian 
schools this attitude has made 
possible a much more natural 
approach for the discussion of 
Christian beliefs and practices. 
During our 6:30 morning de- 
votions, seated on a hillside 
overlooking the wide, green 
plain of Foochow, we have been 
examining the Sermon on the 
Mount. Each one has been 
free to comment on the section 
assigned for the day. One of 
my deep-inspirations has been 
received from watching the 
hungry, listening expression 
on those young faces as they 
turned from one speaker to 
another. Their hearts know 
something is lacking and they 
are seeking for the best solu- 
tion. 
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IN QUEST OF LEADERSHIP. 


I cannot close this very brief 
report without speaking of my 
deep gratitude for the splendid 
leadership of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tsai Chao Siu, who are in 
charge of this hill-top confer- 


ence. Both are products of 
our local Christian Middle 
Schools and Colleges. Mr. Tsai 
is the National Secretary for 
Student Work of the Y.M.C.A 
and Mrs. Tsai, until a month 
ago Miss Lin Kao Guang, holds 
the same position under the 
¥.W.C.A. Both are Foochow 
young people who rejoice 
when they are released to work 
among the own people for a 
time. To see them together, 
at work, during the devotional 
hour, during discussions, lead- 
ing the “sings” on the recrea- 
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tion ground, or on hikes, is a 
sight that washes away all dis- 
couragement. Then, I know 
that the work and prayers of 
past years are bearing fruit and 
that at last leadership ‘respon- 
sibility is in its rightful place, 
and that with thankful hearts 
we can stand by as understand- 
ing and sympathetic friends. 


After a most thought-provok- 
ing discussion on whether or 
not we had. been, in the past, 
too easy in our Christian chal- 
lenge toour membership, Wen- 
shan’s president, an attractive, 
brilliant and athletic girl, came 
up to me, “Let’s try this chal- 
lenge next year.” With full 
heart I answered, “ All right, 
we will.” 


“IT’S AN ILL TYPHOON.” 


TN one of our typhoons this summer the side wall of a house collapsed om: 
one of our Chinese neighbors, burying the wife under stones and debris. 


The husband was a water carrier, and had gone off for his morning’s work, 

so only a young son was left to help his mother: He saw that she was too 
much hurt for him to do very much, so he ran off to get the father, instead 
of going to a nearer place for help, and so the poor woman was left in her 
plight for two hours or more’ She had a number of ugly wounds, with dirt 
and sand deeply imbedded; so the doctor cleaned and dressed her as best 
she could, and after giving her a tetanus injection sent her off to a hospital 
in the city. The tyhpoon had done such damage that the road was impass« 
able, and they had to carry her back up the mountain, and try. again the 
_ next day. But now she is.doing very well, and we are hoping that her 
month in a Christian hospital will set her along a new path of life’ The. 
family has been going down steadily, because, the husband gambles and 
drinks-to excess. And now, in the Providence of God, it-may be that this 
typhoon disaster shall mean .the saving: of an entire household, thanks te 
our Christian hospital care. Pray for them. 


—_Agnes M. Christian. 
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Leonard J. 
pH biggest argument for 
supporting the work in 
Mission lands is the same to- 
day as it was nineteen hundred 
years ago--the commandment 
of the Lord to go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature. Let us not 
think merely along financial 
lines. There is a higher plane 
on which we should do our 
thinking. Tested by spiritual 
results what are the facts ? 

_ Years ago a friend traveling 
on a train was seated opposite 
several country women who 
with their little girls were go- 
ing to Peiping. They looked 
upon this foreigner as one to 
be avoided, due perhaps to the 
many stories then in circula- 
tion as to what foreigners do 
to Chinese who come into 
their hospitals. There seemed 
to be no point of contact, no 
way of breaking through the 
barrier of race and back- 
grounds, until the little girl 
came into friendly relations 
with this foreigner by way of 
paper dolls and boats made 
from pages of a magazine. 
Then in the course of the jour- 
ney came the opportunity to 
present the message of the 
Gospel. As they listened to 


Evangel. 


Christian 


the story of Christ’s love and 
sacrifice for them, they said to 
my friend—‘ But why have 


you waited so long to tell us of 
Him ?” 


* * 


For the past few years there 
has been traveling up and down 
this land an evangelist named 
Sung. He is the son of a pas- 
tor in Hinghwa, received his 
education in mission schools, 
and later studied in America, 
aiming at the Ph. D. in Chemis- 
try. Just before he completed 
his studies it was made plain 
to him that he was to return 
to China to preach the Gospel. 
He at once gave himself to an 
intensive study of the Bible, 
and while traveling back to 
China, he tells us, it was 
brought home to him how emp- 
ty were the scholastic honors 
bestowed on him while in Am- 
erican institutions. He had 
won the Phi Beta Kappa key, 
later honors in science, and’ 
finally took his doctor’s degree. 
Going back to preach the Gos- 
pel he felt these things might 


be a snare to him—so he took 


his diplomas, and his cap and 
gown, rolled them into a bun- 


dle, and dropped them into the. 
Pacific. 
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At first taking a part-time 
teaching position, he soon 
found that he must throw him- 
self whole-heartedly into evan- 
gelistic work. From the first 
his message drew crowds, and 
many were led to take a stand 
for Christ. Several evangelis- 
tic campaigns were carried on 
with increasing success. Last 
year he came to Foochow, 
Amoy, Swatow, Hongkong and 
Canton, and in each of these 
centers the largest churches 
available were filled to capaci- 
ty. His hearers came from 
distances of hundreds of miles. 
At the close of the afternoon 
serviees, the people kept their 
seats for the evening meeting, 
some even slept in the pews to 
be ready for the early morning 
services. Hundreds were con- 
verted, joined volunteer evan- 
gelistic bands, and gave freely 
of their time and money for 
the spread of the Gospel. 

Dr. Sung was able to accom- 
plish in a three weeks’ series of 
meetings what years of discus- 
sion had been unable to pro- 
duce, namely the securing of 
unsalaried lay workers. My 
own work in Foochow district 
brought me into personal con- 
tact with many of these work- 
ers. One band specially inter- 
ested me—a group of ricksha 
coolies who were led to give 
half their time to witnessing, 


selling books and distributing 
tracts. One of the group had 
been an opium smoker, and his 
testimony as to how faith in 
the Lord enabled him to give 
up the use of opium at once, 
and took from him all desire 
for the poison without the long 
period of cure in a hospital, 
makes a great impression on 
his audience. He has now been 
a year without using opium, 
and his message and example 
has had a wonderful influence 
not only on other ricksha men 
but on all classes of people. 

One of the women who often 
joins our band is the wife of a 
Foochow official. She was ed- 
ucated in a mission school, and 
became a Christian, but as thé 
wife of an official she soon lost 
her love for the Lord and gave 
herself up to the pleasures 
which her new leisure offered, 
until she became hardened and 
anti-Christian. Dr. Sung was 
instrumental in awakening in 
her that Jove for her Master 
which she had lost, and she is 
now one of a band that preach- 
es in the streets, in homes and 
shops, and in near-by villages. 
She is willing to go wherever 
she can get a hearing, and she 
holds the crowds, because her 
message is one of hope in a 
Saviour who can help. 

Space will not permit me to 
speak of the work of student 
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bands who imitate the methods 
of the New Life groups, and 
go out with their Gospel ban- 
ners, of the group of blind boys 
from the North Gate school 
who make long trips into the 
- country, and look for ‘hard 
‘places’ to give their message; 


of the pastors and preachers 
who have rededicated their 


lives to serving Him. Such 
work as this brings big returns. 
We simply must not retrench 
further than has already been 
necessary; and yet we fear 
further retrencement must 
come unless we are willing, 
both in the homeland and here 
on the field to give and keep 
on giving to this great work. 


TRAVELLING UNDER HIS OWN STEAM 


(Continued from page 9) Rizal. He remarked-on the fact that 


Manila had no flies, no beggars, no guards in the president’s 
‘house and very few police and yet was the most orderly city he 
hhad seen. He also found time to preach twice in the Chinese 
church in Manila. The only Christian students he met among 
the Filipinos were Catholics; “ We are still brothers, you and I,” 
he told them. 


The American consul at Foochow told him he could stay two 
weeks on his visa. With five hours of the two weeks to spare 

e set sail for home. And ‘now there shines in his eyes the vis- 
ion of leading a Chinese youth movement like the Filipino one. 
“But first,” he said to me, “I must get an education. You will 
see me doing better work this fall.” “ What about fhe money ?” 
(He had taken $25.00 of his savings for the trip.) ‘I will work, 
I will get it,” he ‘said. 


- (It should be explained that there is just now no formal Chi- 
nese youth movement, the well know Chinese Student Move- 
ment which arose in 1919 having completely collapsed.) 


—~Roderick Scott. 


| 
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Happy Women at Work. 


Josephine C. Walker 


My work this year has been 
~ along the same lines as 


last, that of teaching in the 
Woman’s School, and work 
with our Shaowu people. In 
the Woman’s School the first 
thing in the morning came the 
teaching of four Bible classes; 
on Sunday afternoon I also 
conducted our Bible school. 
As usual my most inspiring 
class in the Woman’s School 
was with the beginners; to see 
sad faces grow happy, dull faces 
bright, and scatter-brains begin 
to grapple withathought. To 
help with this I not only used 
pictures, diagrams and maps, 
but also cut-outs, making our 
own pictures. In the study of 
Zachariah we made cut-out 
pictures of the visions, and 
drawings to represent the other 
scenes. It meant much prepa- 
ration of material; but when 
through, I think we had a good 
idea of what was in the book. 
Our Bible school Sunday after- 
noon consisted largely of illus- 
trating the lesson with cut-outs 
pasted into individual books. 
Needless to say this cut-out 
work is not such as we have 
made for our Christmas cards. 
I also use cut-out work for the 
making of posters to illustrate 
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talks, letting the children paste 
on the picture as the story 
progresses. 

This is the method I have 
been using this summer in our 
Sunday evening meetings, held 
in the homes of Christians who 
live on the mountain. My au- 
dience is made up of children, 
students, grown men and 


women. They all enjoy hear- 


ing the story and seeing the 
children paste on the pictures; 
while the children are enjoying 
the picture the grown-ups get 
a few words more especially 
for them. | 

The rest of my time was 
given to work among our refu- 
gee and Shaowu families, who 
now have their homes in Foo- 
chow. For helping the refu- 
gees we provided work in 
applique, cross-stitch, and the 
making of paper cut-outs for 
Christmas cards. It was inter- 
esting to see how the Kienning 
refugees chose applique work, 
the Shaowu refugees cross- 
stitch, and the Diongloh refu- 
gees cut-outs. | 

Each Thursday afternoon 
our group of Christian women 
met around in the different 
homes. There those strangers 
to Christian fellowship could © 
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see and feel what such friend- 


ship means; there, too, they 


learned to sing and pray and 
read; learned of a Savior and a 
loving Heavenly Father. Some 
have joined the church. Satur- 
day afternoon and Sunday our 
up-country students drift back 
from their various schools and 
colleges to these same Christian 
homes where they get a bit of 
home love and care, and share 
the last news from their 
parents. Some of these fami- 
lies hope to be moving back to 
their old homes this fall; they 
will be missed by many. 

_ There is Grandpa Lee’s fami- 
ly, who live next door to us, in 
a house loaned by the Woman's 
School. There we also house 
our industrial work, and two 
of our workers; there the 
women come for their work 
and pay, and there some of our 
girls come for their vacations. 
Grandpa Lee used to be the 
controlling spirit in our Shao- 
wu Girls’ School. His little 
blind wife, who was beaten and 
held for ransom by the Reds, 
is beautifully cared for by the 
whole family, expecially the 
daughter-in-law. The rice that 
the family eats is the kind that 
grandma likes. One day I saw 
her grandson pick her up and 
carry her out into the yard to 
have her picture taken. This 
summer they are helping to 


make a home for our Shrowu | 
school girls; and a real home 
it is, with a grandpa and 
grandma, a father and mother 
and two aunties, besides our 
nine girls. | 

Just now these girls are up 
here on the mountain, for a 
week or two of complete 
change and rest before starting 
in school. Their schedule this 
summer has been an hour of 
study in the morning, then 
sewing, mounting cut-outs, 
sleeping, cooking and washing; 
after supper family prayers, 
and to bed as soon as the heat 
made it possible. 

Most of the industrial work 
has been stopped for the sum- 
mer to give Aunt Lienti a rest, 
as she has charge of all the 
linen work. Just how much 
rest she has had is a question, 
as the girls kept asking for a 
bit of work. The cut-out work 
has gone on with the oldest | 
girl in charge, while all have 
mounted and sent up supplies, 
as I have needed them for sale. 


They are a lovely set of girls, 
so dependable, so willing to 
work, so grateful for all done 
for them. I hope they may con- 


tinue to have an opportunity 


to fit themselves for some 
useful work. They are willing 
to do their share. Most gir] 
students think they must ride 


‘up the mountain, but these 
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girls hiked up, starting at six climb was a little hard at first, 


a.m. and reaching here three 
and a half hours later as fresh Ut the longer they walked the 


as could be, and saying the more rested they got. 
CO-WORKERS. 


(NE of the most interesting projects undertaken by the service 
committee of the Christian Student Fellowship at Wenshan 


Girls’ School has been a Sunday School for the children of the 
employees of the Foochow Electric Light Plant. 

The Sunday School is held in a four-roomed school building, 
rapidly becoming too small, which was erected by Mr. Liu, the 
owner of the Electric Light Company, for the free education of 
his employees’ children. While Mr. Liu himself is not a Christ- 
ian, when he decided to establish such a school, he called in the 
help of Christians, both Chinese and foreign. All four teachers 
are Christians, products of mission schools. They in turn decid- 
ed. that they wanted the children to have Bible stories Sunday 
morning so wrote to our service committee asking that they take 
charge. I have been going with the five girls that responded to 
the call. 

It has been “ lots of fun” as the girls said, to work under such 
convenient and favorable conditions. and yet with children to 
whom all the stories and songs were so refreshingly new and in- 
teresting. No urging is necessary to get them there at nine in 
the morning, their eyes shining and their smiles broad in wel- 
come for the five “teacher sisters” as they call the Wenshan 
students. We have been given an entirely, free hand in all we 
wanted to do so ve ania divided the eighty children into graded 
~ work and plan to “ ” them on. Perhaps the greatest response 
has come from the ye from twelve to fourteen year-old boys 
who, priding themselves on their abtlity to read, soon demanded 
New Testaments so that they might themselves read the stories 
told them. 

So the “news” is multiplied, spread through our Wenshan 
girls into the homes of many a child who carries back its bit — 
of handwork, the two sentence songs, and stories of a loving 
God and of a wonderful Friend of little children named Jesus. 


Lyda S. Houston 


} 
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“Sacred Tongue of God.” 


Agnes K. Scott 


HY teach western music 
to Chinese students ? 


Why not cultivate Chinese mu- 


sic only? The Chinese people - 


have not been a musical people 
in comparison to other nations, 
not a singing country like Italy, 


not rich in folk-lore like Ireland 


and Russia. Music has never 


-had a very high place in Chi- 


nese culture, notwithstanding 
the fact that Confucius hke 


‘Plato thought it should be a 


part of education, and } is quot- 
‘ed as saying: 
“Music, O sacred tongue of 
God, 

I hear thee calling, and | 

come.” 

What music there is: folk- 
songs, Buddhist chants, Confu- 
cian worship music (now al- 
‘most lost), and the music of 
the theatre, which is really a 
form of opera, comprises prac- 


tically the total material. Very 


dittle of it is written down, and 
much of it that is, is written in 
an old form of character nota- 


tion, that very few to-day know 


how to read. It is music with 
a melody only and because of 
the arrangement of the inter- 
vals in the scale, can not be 


harmonized very satisfactorily. 


The western. scale was in this 


same form in 500 A.D. and it 


was found by experimentation 
through the last 1,000 years, 
that the form of the scale had 
to be changed in order to be 
combined with other tones; i.e. 
harmonized. And Chinese 
music has always been played 
and sung by men, women hav- 


ing no share in it, as in western 
countries. The musicians, for 


the most part, are of a very 
low class of society, tho educat- 
ed men do sing poems and 
learn to play the flute or violin. 

So, the wealth of western mu- 


- gsic—its chorus music, Church 


music, orchestra music, opera 
—brings to them a new world 
and new possibilities, and they 
receive great pleasure from it. 
It brings richness and enjoy- 
ment to lives that often have 
neither. As one High School 
girl student of mine once said, 
“You have borned in me a 
musical soul.” 

Foochow has had a long 
tradition of good Church mu- 
sic, with its yearly Easter con- 


cert, with a chorus of 150 


Christian students singing in 
an Easter service of song. 
Young students look forward 
to the time when they will be 
old enough to be in this chorus. 
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“SACRED TONGUE OF GOD” 19 
The whole Christian constitu- 


ency has become familiar with 
the “* Hallelujah Chorus” from 
the “Messiah” having heard 
this chorus sing it every other 
year. For two years Fukien 
University has joined with Hwa 
Nan College in giving a Candle- 
Light Christmas Carol service, 
which has impressed many who 
are not Christians with its 
beauty. 

Last year Fukien Christian 
University gave Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s opera, “Trial by 
Jury” and got a great thrill 
out of it. The Chinese love 
drama, and the tbeme of this 
story is not too removed from 
their own experiences in these 
days, but that they could throw 
themselves into it wholeheart- 
edly. This year the Fukien 
Christian University Glee Club 
and Women’s Chorus——28 sing- 
ers in all—went on a concert 
trip to Amoy, Changchow and 
Chuangchow. They gave five 


concerts in schools and 
churches of southern Fukien. 
In each case the house was 
packed. The interest in west- 
ern music reaches out and be- 
yond the Christian circle. 


Yes, we encourage Chinese 
music and its developement. 
But we should remember that 
our own music 1500 years ago 
was in about the same condi- 
tion as the Chinese music of 
today and that it took overa 
1000 years to develope it to its 
present form. The Chinese 
probably will not have to take 
so long to develop their own 
music; they can profit by the 
experience of the west. But it 
is the Chinese trained in music 
that will point the way it is to 
go. They can do it much bet- 
ter than any westener. And 
they are beginning to do it-— 
first to collect and write down 
folk-songs, and also to compose 
new music. All success to 
them! 


CONFUCIUS ON MUSIC. 


“Tue object of music is to strengthen and ennoble the soul.” - 
“Music washes away from the soul the dust of everyday life.” 


“‘ Harmony has the power to draw Heaven downwards to Earth. It 
inspires men to love the good and to do their duty. If one should de- 
sire to know whether a kingdom is well-governed, whether its morals 
are good or bad, the quality of its music will furnish forth the answer.” 
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FUKIEN CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
SPRING CONCERT 


1935 
“ Springtime” R. Becker | Mixed Chorus 
“Slavic Dance,” No. 1 Dvorak Chiu Tsing Lien 
| Huang Siu Chi 
“Toreador’s Song” _ Bizet Glee Club 
from Opera, “ Carmen” 


- (a) “The Three Doves” Italian Folk-Song Girls’ Chorus 


(b) “The Owlet” Mexican Folk-Song 


“Gypsy Love Song” Victor Herbert Lin Hui K’ang 
“Moon on Western River” tune — Glee Club 
| Chinese Folk-Song | 


. (a) “Longing” Chinese Folk-Songs Girls’ Chorus 


(b) “The Lily” 


“Fallen Leaf” ~~ ~*F. K. Logan Glee Club 
“Rustle of Spring” Sinding Chiu Tsing Lien 
(a) “Fireflies” Russian Folk-Songs Glee Club 
(b) “The Peddler” | 
“ Bridal Chorus” F. H. Cowen Mixed Chorus 
from “The Rose Maiden” 
(a) “Song My Mother Taught Me” | Double Quartet 
Dvorak 
(b) “Minstrel Song” Troubadour Song, 13th Céntare 
“Galway Piper” Irish Folk-Song — Glee Club 
Arr. by A. T. Davison. 
“"Tannhauser March” Wagner Huang Siu Chi 
Lin-Hui K’ang 


“A Dream-Boat Passes By” E.H,Lemare Mixed Chorus 
“‘ Alma Mater” d 4 


1. 
2. 
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Rufus Chang---That Choice 
Christian. (Romans 16: 13) 


Roderick Scott 
THs is the story of Rufus some Bibles. I’m preaching to 
Chang—after ““Rufus,that my prisonmates.” They were 
choice Christian,” Romans 16: mostly schoolboy communists 


13. (Moffatt’s translation.) 
Not the whole story but 
just the most recent event 
in an eventful life, eventful be- 
cause adventurous; and this 
last he succeeded in making 


also an adventure of the spirit, 


that being the kind he spe- 
cializes in. 

Arrested by Chang Kai 
Shek’s ‘ special political police’ 
and spirited up to Foochow 
from Amoy (his home), we 
hardly knew it had happened, 
until he had been in Foochow 
two weeks. Now political cases 
are not given trial only inves- 
tigation (seven separate official 
organs in this case); and the 
end is release or execution. It 
was not till the day before 
Christmas that any of his 
friends could get thru to see 
him. They asked him, this 
bright youth,—and remember 
it was only for the last twenty 


of his hundred days in jail that - 
he knew he was going to be re-. 


leased—w hat he wanted. 
“ Why,” he said, “give me 
some Christmas cards and 
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and they gave him, he told us 
later, a ready hearing. Inci- 
dentally at that time the room 
they were held in (35 of them) 
was so small they could not ail 
stretch out at night. “I learn- 
ed to sleep sitting up,” he said. 
“It wasn’t so bad.” Later, 
when we had got at the offi- 
cials, he was given a private 
room, with only three others ; 
it was then he managed to get 
a lot of reading done. | | 
He had been arrested on a 
charge of complicity with a 
certain anti-government secret 
society with which in fact how- 
ever he had had nothing to do. 
But the government little knew 
how dangerous he was. With 
his talents, his education and 
his connections he might have 
led an easy life. Not he. “ He 
never has a cent,” his friends 
say of him. It all goes into his 
projects: a poor-boy’s school 
where he teaches, his ostensible 
profession ; a slave-girl ref uge ; 
a plan for introducing new in- 
dustries, e.g. making panama 
hats; a Christian newspaper. 


/ 
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secretary of a labor union— 
“All the ricksha coolies and 
boatmen of Amoy would rise 
at a wave of his hand,” I was 
told. Prominent in the anti- 
Japanese boycott; he also en- 
gineered Skerwood Eddy’s visit 
to Amoy some year’s ago when 
the foreign naval officers and 
consuls tried to prevent it. “An 
excelent Christian” indeed. 
We never knew what turned 
the tide in his favor. Dr. Eddy 


had sent special telegrams to 
Chiang Kai Shek and the Fu- 


kien governor in his behalf; a 


fetter of mine saying that- 


China would be killing her 
very best got through to Mad- 
ame Chiang; the president of 
the University and other 
friends worked tirelessly. At 
the end we heard they asked 
him to give up his interest in 
this other organization and 


join the national movement, 


the “Blue Shirts.” “I’m no 


joiner of organizations,” he re- 


plied, “Ill have no master but 
Christ.” Verily, an excellent 
Christian ! 


WHAT ARTHUR RINDEN SAW ON THE YANGSTZE. 


ECENTLY I was on a boat going up the Yangstze thru the flooded re- 
R gions. As the boat docked at Wuhoo, a crowd of refugees gathered to 


receive coppers thrown to them by upper-deck passengers. Among them 
was a little boy of about eight, with a scant loin-cloth for clothes, and a 
small basket, in which he could put such food as he might beg. A copper 
was thrown to him, but he missed it; at once the nimble fingers of a girl of 
twelve had snatched it from the ground, as was her right, for she too was 
hungry—but she didn’t keep it,—she gave it to the little fellow who had 
missed it. Not only Christians are kind, tho the percentage of them who 


practice kindness appears to be greater than the adherents of any other 
religion. 


INVESTMENT VALUE. 


| wish that my friends could meet my Chinese co-workers on the Union 
Kindergarten Training School faculty and might visit the happy kinder- | 
gartens throughout the province run by our graduates. Each of these girls, 
with. her capacity for leadership and her power for influencing other lives 
is a direct product of Christian training. If you contrast any one of them 


with some girl who has not had this privilege, there is no question of the 
value of your investment. 


—Bertha Allen. 
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Admiral Sah---He Is ‘‘ Different.” 


W .L. Beard 


1. Some thirty years ago the 
Peking government commis- 
sioned him to take a gunboat 
and men and go up the Yangtse 
and repair the dykes, giving 
him $20,000.00 for expenses. 
He went, repaired the dykes 
and returning rendered his 
account,—$7000.00 spent, bal- 
ance returned $13,000.00. The 
treasurer absolutely refused to 
receive it. The account was 
closed and could not be open- 
ed. Returning a balance was 
unheard of. “But the money 
is not mine, | cannot keep it.” 
said he. He gave it for new 
roads in the vicinity of Canton. 
He is “ different ’”’. 

' 2. In 1927 the village of Deng 
Chio displeased some soldiers 
of a marauding general who 
was temporarially encamped 
on the surrounding plain. The 
village was completely burned, 
not a house left. Things look- 
ed black till Admiral Sah ar- 
rived and looked things over. 
With funds entrusted to him 


‘by friends he engaged work- 


men, bought materials and 
erected a model village on the 
old site. This he presented to 
the villagers free of charge and 
without discrimination. He 
‘also gave $20,000.00 to build a 


bridge over a river at the 
entrance to the village. Nota 
cash of squeeze. The bene- 
factor was “ different.” 

3. While he was governor of 
Fukien province a few years 
ago, I called on him. He was 
not in but would be shortly. i 
sat in a side waiting-room, 
waiting, with the door open. 
I nearly failed to recognize him 
as he walked alone, quietly by 
the door into the Yamen. He 
invited me into his office where 
we sat and talked as friends, 


_ with no attendants listening in. 


This was “different.” 

4. In perfect English, acquir- 
ed at Greenwich, England, he 
made just the right remarks at | 
the laying of the corner stone 
of the Fukien Christian Unt- 
versity building, also at many 
Christian college commence- 
ments and mission anniversa- 
ries, and at the seventieth and 
seventy-fifth birthdays of mis- 
sionaries, and at the reception 
to the Economic Mission from 
the U.S. where the best of Foo-. 
chow was gathered, it was Ad- 
miral Sah who could best ex- 


press the welcome of Foochow. 


A private citizen, without of- 
fice, without money, but with a 
name unspotted. He told the 
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Foochow Rotarians. “In my 
early years as Admiral of the 
Chinese Navy and as Governor 
of Fukien I could not do much 
to help my countrymen. But 
since I gave up official life God 
has enabled me to be of some 
help to my fellowmen.” 

5. The 19th. Route Army 
dropped one day in late 1933 
from the sky and took Foo- 
chow. The following day they 
put on a big parade and meet- 
ing to welcome themselves. 
Thousands were gathered, a 
platform erected, and speeches 
made. Of official rank Admi- 
ral Sah remained in Foochow. 
He was “invited” to sit on the 
stage and to give an address of 
welcome. “Ido not quite un- 
derstand what it is all about, 
but I hope it will be well.” After 
some two months this army left 
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they left behind thousands of 
bags of rice. Quarreling began. 
No government to settle it. 
Call Admiral Sah, he settled 
the quarrel. You see he was 
“‘diffierent.” He has no price. 


6. In 1934 the Nanking gov- 


-erment ordered the Foochow 


Air Field enlarged. This re- 
quired the ground on which 
stood a village. The village had 
to go. The villagers lost their 
homes, with no redress. To 
whom did they go? Not to the 
officials, but to Admiral Sah. 
He pulled a promise of $20,000 
out of Nanking for the villag- 
ers. “In my official life I was 


not able to do much for my 


countrymen. But in private 
life God has enabled me to be 
of some help to my fellow- 
men.” He was different, and 
continues “different.” 


as suddenly as they came, and 


LOVE, THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE. 


‘}yyapass Chiang Kai Shek, an earnest Christian, gives much time and 
attention to the development of the “ School for the Sons of the Rev- 
olution ;” for boys whose fathers or brothers lost their lives in fighting for 
their country. The principal of the school is a vigorous young Christian 
who was previously the principal of one of our Congregational schools in 
Foochow. In the assembly hall is a large picture of Sun Yat Sen, the 
George Washington of China, and a Christian. Over the beautiful gate- 
way to the school, as well as in the assembly hall are large characters that 
say: “Love the Spirit of Service.” Christianity is making many indirect, 
as well as direct contributions to the life of the New China. 


—Arthur O. Rinden. 
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My Impressions of Admiral Sah. 


R. W. McClure 


Y first introduction to Ad- 
miral Sah came several 


years ago when | sat with him 
in a small sanpan (row boat) 
waiting for three hours in the 
middle of the night for the tide 
to rise and let us out of a small 
tidal inlet. I was much im- 
pressed with the deep sincerity 
and humble spirit of the man. 

A few weeks ago I was a fel- 
low guest with him ata Rotary 
Club luncheon. He was the 
speaker of the day as the most 
honored son of Fukien Pro- 
vince. After an elaborate in- 
troduction he seemed greatly 
abashed. He disclaimed hav- 
ing done anything of note as 
admiral or as governor of 
the province. He consider- 
ed that in the same class of 
achievement as Jesus had in 
mind when he said, “Verily 
they have their reward.” The 


seventy-five-year old veteran 
expressed himself as having 
found little satisfaction in hold- 


ing public office. His one great 


desire now being to do some- 
thing for the people of China 
in gratitude to God for the 
many blessings he has received. 
He then told of some of the 
things he has been able to do 
to help small villages develop 
their village and family life and 
to defend themselves against 
roving bands of brigands. The 
applause he received was very 
different in kind from that giv- 
en to the orcinary official who 
makes a speech. We all knew 
that he has done far more for. 
the village life of this province 
than he told us about. We al- 
so know that what he is doing 
is being done out of love for 
the people and out of his own 
pension income. He lives sim- 
ply in a small house-boat or in 
a few rooms of a humble house. 
Much of his time is spent in 
the villages living with and for 
the people. He is a man with- 

out enemies; loved, honored, 
and respeeted by all who know 
him. 


WHY KWEI LIN PREFERRED UNEMPLOYMENT. 


¢¢-™ TILES and miles I had to walk under the burning heat of summer sel- 

M ling the cigarettes of the B-A-T (British-American Tobacco Co.) To 
my astonishment I discovered that many consumers of tobacco, such as 
farmers, laborers, etc., could hardly earn enough to eat, yet they smoked 
incessantly. Nevertheless I had to sell, sell the poison, by hook or by — 
crook, in order to destroy the lives of the very workers upon whom our 
lives depend. I gave it up. I would not sell my soul so cheaply. 
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E. C. Lin, Fukien Christian University, ’35. 


“F"HE dawn is truly coming 
for China. | 
But before the dawn, the dark- 

So I shall first paint three 
pictures of gloom from our 
recent national history. 

1. There is the gloomy pic- 
ture of opium. Ever since 
1842, the date of the opium war 
between China‘ and Great Brit- 
ain, the people of China have 


been comsuming' enormous- 


quantities of opium each year. 
The number of opium smokers 
has increased so rapidly that 
nearly 10 to 15 percent of the 
population are opium smokers. 
They are weak, lazy, uncrea- 
tive persons. A nation which 
builds its foundation on weak 
people can hardly become 


strong. Opium not only injures 


the physical and mental health 
of persons; it also hinders the 
national development. The 
opium picture is indeed a 
gloomy one. 

2. The second dark picture 
is political Since the revolu- 
tion of 1911, China has not had 


one year of peace. One year 


after another civil wars have 
broken out. These have des- 
troyed the national wealth, kill- 
ed the people and obstructed 


our social progress. Again this 
internal disunity has offered an 
opportunity the outside powers. 
were not slow to seize. For 
example in 1931 Japan annexed 
Manchuria, a large slice of 
Chinese territory. Political dis- 
unity brings civil war and civil 
war cuts the root of national 
vitality. This picture is cer- 
tainly a dark one. 


3. The third dark and 
gloomy picture is that of the 
spread of communism. The 
communism of China differs . 
from that of Russia. Its only 
aim is to destroy the social or-. 
ganization and to break down 
the social security. During re- 
cent years, troops under the 
control of Chinese communism 
occupied Kiangsi, Hunan, Fu- 
kien and Kwangtung. To the 
National Government this has 
been a serious manace. The 
communists established a gov- 
ernment of their own in Kiang- 
si. Millions of dollars have 
been. spent to fight the com- 
munistic forces during these 
years. Really this is a sad pic- 
ture of Chinese society. 3 
But after the darkness, the: 
dawn. | | 

And there are three bright. 
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THE DAWN IS BREAKING 


pictures to prove that the dawn 
is coming. 

1. The first is the move- 
ment for the suppression of 
opium. Recently the laws 
against opium have been rigid- 

ly enforced. Opium smokers 
- and opium sellers have been 
severely punished. The six 
years plan for opium suppres- 
sion offered by the Chinese 
delegates to 
Opium Conference was enthu- 
siastically accepted. It is said 
that General Chiang Kai Shih 
is making a determined effort 
to stamp out all opium smok- 
ers and to end the traffic with- 
in six years. Isot this a bright 
picture of coming change? 


2. The second picture is 


that of the growth of co-oper- 
ation among our political lead- 
ers. The unity of China is 
shown by several significant 
facts. First, when General 
Chiang Kai Shih travelled from 
central China to north-western 
China, he was cordially wel- 
comed by millions of Chinese 
people and various local au- 
thorities. The misunderstand- 
ing between the central govern- 


the National 
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ment and local authorities was 
broken down in scores of 
places. Secondly, the Fifth 
Plenary Session of ‘the Central 
Executive Committee of the 
Kuomingtang was held in Nan- 
king from December 10th to 
December 15th, 1934, Those 
who were present in this con- 
ference have expressed their 
enthusiam on seeing how will- 
ingly the leaders gave up per- 
sonal claims that all might 
work together for the salvation 
of the nation. 

3. The last picture shows 
the downfall of the red forces 
in Kiangsi. Several weeks ago 
came the good news to both 
China and the world that the 
so-called Soviet Government 
in Kiangsi had been captured 
by the National army. Now 
China can begin to extend her 
power, recover her national 
vitality, and develop her na- 
tional resources. 

These three bright pictures 
—though others might be given 
also—should be enough to con- 
vince the gloomiest pessimist 
that at last the dawn is break- 
ing for China! 


MUSIC SCHOLARSHIP. 


THIS June ten third year seniors took the Government uniform examin- 
ations ; four obtained grade ‘A.’ One won a $300 scholarship for four 


years in music. He will study at the Technical School for Music in Shang- 


hai. 


Burr. 
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Released from Idolatry. 


Martha Wiley 
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vague concept ought to 
be an Abomination to a 
man”’— or to awomen. What 
can be more vague or unsatis- 
fying than the whole system of 
idolatry and its accompanying 
superstition? This is more 
evident in the lives of women 
than of men because of their 
secluded conditions. 
Therefore the Woman’s Bi- 
ble School of Fairy Bridge, Foo- 
chow City, aims to remove that 
vagueness and to establish the 
certainty of Christian truth in 
the heart of every woman who 
enters its doors as a student. 
During the first term of 1935 
the school was filled to capaci- 
ty with earnest women, from 
the top of the Ing-tai range to 
the desolate, wind-swept vil- 
lages of the coast, as well as 
from some of the best homes 
in Foochow City. Only twen- 
ty of these women were church- 
members when they enrolled 
but during the term thirty-four 
more made aclean break with 
idolatry, accepted Christ as 
their Lord and Master, and ask- 


ed to be baptised and received 


into membership in the church 
nearest their village. Those 
remaining called themselves 
Christians but were not yet 
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ready to openly identify them- 
selves with the church. 

Besides carrying the estab- 
lished course of study, strong 
emphasis is placed on the stu- 
dy of the Bible, hygiene, and 
singing. Since “ music liberates 
us from the specific,” what can 
be more helpful to these stu- 
dents, many of whom are bear- 
ing great sorrows, than to have 
much singing? All have a 
period of singing and sight- 
reading daily, and besides are 
taught to sing the blessing at 
meals, to begin the study of the 
day with singing and prayer, 
to join in the hymns at the 
daily chapel service, and in the 
song at bedtime; and the young- 
er women have extra trainin 
as a school choir. | | 

“Share-the-work” might well 
have been our slogan for the 
term. The faculty of five Chi- 
nese teachers cheerfully shared 
the extra teaching caused by 
the increased number. During 
the week days the students 
shared the housework, the care — 
of the grounds and the gar- 
dens. On Sunday the advanc- 
ed students helped Miss Walk- 
er conduct a very successful 
Sunday-School for the new stu- 
dents and the neighbors, and 
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RELEASED FROM IDOLATRY 


also started two new Sunday- 
Schools outside Water Gate. 


That these women may be- 
come real home-makers, the 
school nurse trains them in 
habits of personal cleanliness 
and healthful living, in food 
values, in exercise and play, and 
in regularity of habits. Needle 
work was the most popular 
class and some of the students 
earned all or part of their ex- 
penses in this way. 


Year by year this stream of 
Christian womanhood pours 
back into the turbid conditions 
of village life, and it is our aim 
to so ground these women in 
the Christian faith that they 
cannot be drawn back into 
idolatry by their outward cir- 
cumstances. Often we have 
evidence of their being kept by 
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the power of God. As one in- 
stance, recently two Woman’s 
Bible School students returned 
to a village of ten thousand— 


- the only Christians there. They 


are already examples of clean- 
liness and kindly service. An- 
other student, from a very con- 
servative non-Christian family 
was taken seriously ill. Her 
parents insisted on calling a 
Taoist priest. She replied : 
“Take me to a Christian hos- 
pital. Even if I should die I 
will not consent to call that 
priest. | am a Christian.” And 
that was not more than six 
weeks after her first contact 
with Christianity. 

The Woman’s Bible School 
takes this method of doing its 
share to help on the New Life 
Movement and the Rural Re- 
construction. 


DISCOVERING A POET. 


| have discoverd a poet. In my senior middle class in Rhetoric and Com- 
position (in Foochow College) we had been working on narration and 


had started on description. It was then that I discovered him. In grammar, 
spelling, penmanship, he was the poorest. But when Description by Effect 
was the topic, he suddenly burst into blank verse and beauty. He called 


his verslet ‘The Solitary Moon.’ 


Somewhat corrected it runs as follows: | 


The mountains are heavy with shruberries ; 
The black blue water in the lake feels the breeze ; 


The feeble stones sadden ; 


Everything is covered with darkness ; 


Everything is quiet. 


—Jeanie MeClure. 
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Christian Leadership Looks Ahead. 


The Weigle Conference. 
William H. Topping 


REPARATIONS have been in 
progress for this confer- 
ence for over a year. Dean 
Weigle of Yale Divinity School 
has been the guiding spirit 
from the outset. A Survey 
Team travelled for 6 months 
collecting data from Churches 
and Educational institutions, 
which was put into Dean 
Weigle’s hands on his arrival 
in China in February of this 
year. Dean Weigle himself 
then made a further survey of 
6 months visiting all the main 
centers for training Christian 
leaders in China. Finally the 
National Christian Council in- 
vited over 100 persons to meet 
at Kuling July 18-28, represent- 
atives from Churches all over 
China, Presidents of Semin- 
aries and Universities, Church 
administrators, Board Secre- 
taries, etc. Mission authorities 
seem prepared to give vigorous 
support to proposals that com- 
mend themselves to responsi- 
ble men on the field. 
The delegates set themselves 
to the difficult task of going 


over the carefully prepared. 


data of the Survey Team (i.e. 
Training for Service in the 
Chinese Church), with a view 
to discovering just what type 


of leadership the Christian 
movement in China required, 
and how this leadership was to 
be recruited, trained, and fi- 
nanced by the Church. There 
was little speech-making and 
much wholesome discussion. 
The conference was divided 
into various sections to study 
in detail the different problems 
involved : the Lay worker, the 
Theological schools, Women’s 
Work, recruiting and support 
of the ministry, and the fur- 
ther training for men now in 
the service of the Church. 
Each section reported back to 
the general meeting, and after 
full discussion recommenda- 
tions were passed for Dean 
Weigle and his team to use 
in their final report. This 
report is expected to be 250 
pages in length, and should be 
read carefully by all who are 
interested in the future of the 
Christian movement in China. 

A very brief sketch of some 
of the recommendations might 
be attempted here. Laywork- 
ers were defined as unordained 
Church leaders not drawing 
salaries from the Church. Semi- 
aries should incorporate in 
their curricula courses to train 
pastors how to train lay work- 
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ers. These should have a scho- 
lastic standing above ordinary 
Christians, so that they can be 
real leaders in prayermeeting, 
Sunday-schnools, and _ other 
kinds of Educational evangel- 
ism, and Church programs of 
community service. This is 
necessary in China more than 
in America where the ordinary 
intellectual status of the Chris- 
tian community is compara- 
tively higher. In China a reg- 
ular course of training with 
carefully prepared curriculum 
is necessary something like 
that of the Methodist class lead- 
er or local preacher in Ameri- 
ca. Classes of over 100 laywork- 
ers are now held in various 
parts of China for periods ex- 
tending from 10 days to over a 
month. 

The principle of union in 
theological work has been well 
established in China. Three 
grades of schools seem neces- 
sary: 1. Those accepting jr. 
middle school graduates; 2. 
Those accepting sr. middle 
school graduates; and 3rd. 
Those accepting college gradu- 
ates. Class 2 is called a “ The- 
ological College”—being of 
college grade—and it is re- 
commended that this type of 
man should be the lowest grade 
to receive ordination to the 
Christian ministry. The Min- 
istry means a full-time full 
paid job of an ordained man. 
There are four of these theo- 
logical colleges in China now 
(Canton, Cheeloo, Chengtu 


and Nanking) and it is recom- 


mended that these four be 
united into one Union School 
with one Board of Managers. 
These would set the standard 


for theological education in 


China. The standing for wo- 
men should eventually be the 
same, and the old-type Bible 
woman will become a voluntary 
worker. The recruiting and 
support of Ministry would be 
made much easier if we fixed 
the standard desired by the 
Church, and if the Church 
Councils worked out a planned 
economy to support the pas- 
torate needed. Adequate sup- 
port for the needed man could 
be obtained in various ways, 
for example, according to the 
Larger Parish system, the 
“God’s acre” plan, home Mis- 
sion support under definite 
conditions, etc. Regional self- 
support rather than local self- 
support should be our aim, so 
that strong churches should 
have an opportunity to help 
the weaker churches; and there 
is no reason why foreign grants 
should not be put into sucha 
scheme of regional support 
under definite conditions. 
Space does not permit to speak 
further of the recommenda- 
tions concerning the training of 
those already in service, but it 
ought to be emphasized that 
all should get the report of the 
Kuling conference, “Training 
for Service with the Chinese 
Church” as soon as it appears- 
and see how the leadership on 
the field looks into the future. 


Kindergartens, etc. 
Agnes M. Christian 


NE of the best answers as 

to why we should spend 
money for Christian work in 
China, when home needs are 
so great, and appeals are so 
numerous, is that the money 
goes so much farther here. 
Just imagine running our 
Davis Memorial Kindergarten 
for roughly $150.00 per year in 
American money. Paying two 
teachers and an amabh, or care- 
taker, making needed repairs 
on the building, trying to add a 
bit here and there to the equip- 
ment, and putting up a light- 
house of the Gospel in one of 
Foochow’s poorest and need- 
iest districts. Pastor iu of the 
near-by Lau Memorial Church 
has taken a real interest in the 
kindergarten neighborhood, 
and conducts an evening meet- 
ing once a week to reach the 
parents of our children and as 
many of their friends as possi- 
ble. And he has had a very 
encouraging and _ heartening 
response from both men and 
women. Both the teachers are 
keen to get in touch with the 


_ homes from which the children 


come, and the coolie woman 
who escorts the children to and 
from their homes twice a day 
never lets slip an opportunity 
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to witness for the Lord whom 
she loves. 


Three other kindergartens of 
Our mission are carried on at 
even less expense, and on a 
smaller scale as to teaching per- 
sonnel,— and at least two other 
churches are urgently pleading 
their need of kindergarten 
work in their neighborhood. 
When some of our church 
members visit the model kin- 


_dergarten connected with the 


Union Kindergarten Training 
School, and see the joyous 
bands of pupils and teachers, 


they sigh for a chance to see 


the day when they can put their 
own children into a such place 
of opportunity. 


A neighbor of ours whose 
house is just across the street 
from Davis Memorial Kinder- 
garten is a taxi-driver, and one 
would therefore think he 
should be one of Foochow’s 
most modern-minded men. But 
behold him, after an accident in 
which he had run over one of 
our Wen-shan girls, calling in 
the priests to turn his house in- 
to ashrine and invoke the idols 
to cast out the evil influences 
which had caused his accident. 
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KINDERGARTENS, ETC. 


The contrast between his mod- 
ern occupation and his ancient 
superstition quite exercised the 
minds of our kindergarten 
teachers, and they were just 
waiting for the idol trappings 
to be removed from the home 
so that they could go and en- 
ligbten him. 


* * 


In the East Gate kindergar- 
ten there are four children 
from one family (i.e. their fath- 
ers are own brothers) and they 
were all born the same year, 
and of course of the same sur- 
name; so the parents agreed 
among themselves that the 
children should bear the four 
names which, put together, 
make the name of China in our 
dialect. It is quite interesting 
to happen in at roll call and 
hear Dung-Hua-Ming-Guok 
each responding to his or her 
name. (Dung means middle, 
Hua, flowery, Ming, republican, 
Guok, country.) 


In the same kindergarten is 
a wee mite who loves to mem- 
orize songs, and to repeat them 
at home all the rest of the day. 
Her mother was a seller of 
bean-curd, carrying it to mar- 
ket in the early morning and 
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getting home around noon, and 
so having a bit of time of her 
own. The wee daughter’s learn- 
ing kindled in the mother the 
wish to know some of the same 
songs,— then she began memo- 
rizing Scripture with the Bible 
woman, and now she has begun 
reading some of the simpler 
books. She has already joined 
the church, and is urging her 
new found faith on the other 
members of her household-— for 
though she is a widow with on- 
ly the one child, she is well- 
blessed with relatives of her 
husband’s family. Now that 
she can read a little, she is ea- 
gerly pushing on to write,—for 
she says much of her mind now | 
has to be given to remember- 
ing how her customers’ ac- 
counts stand; and if only she 
could write down their names, 
and the dates and amounts of 
each purchase, it would be a 
wonderful relief to her heart. 
Of course the Bible woman is 
interested in helping on this bit 
of education; and we hope ere 
long the rest of the family will 
decide that this young woman 
can be spared from her work 
long enough to come into the 
Bible school for a year, and 
get some real drill and inspira- 
tion for her Christian growth. 


“You Must Help My Little Brother. 


E. H, Smith 


pes Kau used to be a pros- 
perous proud city, well do 
I recall their welcome many 
years ago when Will Beard and 
I made our entrance there. 
Elaborately robed gentry and 
a fife and drum corps came out 
to escort us to the little one 
room chapel where an elabor- 
ate feast of many courses await- 
ed us. The past thirty-five 
years have been sad years for 
China, and particularly for 
Sing Kau. Civil war armies 
from Canton and bandit armies 
from all points of the compass 
have again and again surged 
through her streets. Rich 
homes have again and again 
been occupied by soldiers, 
looted and burned. 

Still it is the market town 
for 80,000 people. Pastor Gong 
and wife have given twenty- 
five years of faithful service in 
building the church here. 
Scores of their students have 
gone out from the school to 
all parts of China. To-day 
they are serving splendidly in 
many places from Singapore 
to Manchuria. The Christian 
influence has touched hun- 
dreds of homes and scores of 
villages. 

Today I was here in Sing 
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Kau faced with a new calamity. 
A cloud burst in the mountains 
above sent down a wall of wa- 
ter sixty feet high. Villages all 
through the valley went down 
and of course Sing Kau city 
was the worst sufferer. The 
fine modern church and school 
was entirely demolished, along 
with scores of idol temples, 
houses and stores. 


So to-day I have been doing 
relief work, picking over the 
ruins. A Christian woman 
came to intercede for four little 
orphans left homeless to beg, 
and die, others were offering 
their children for a few dollars. 
Finally I started for home fifty 
miles away with a group of 
these little chaps from 7-10 
years old, all walking the entire 
distance. As we left the town 
for open country there in the 
road stcod another ragged 
barefoot chap. His eyes were 
filled with tears and over and 
over he kept insisting, “ You 
must take my little brother. 
Here he is only six years old. 
I can find something to eat 
watching goats. But I can’t 
take care of my little brother. 
You must help my little broth- 
er. Never mind about me!” 
I objected, “A Huo, I can’t take 
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“YOU MUST HELP MY LITTLE BROTHER” 


any more and your little broth- 
er is toosmall too walk these 
fifty miles.” 

He clutched at my clothing 
and a big sob was in his voice. 
“Oh sir—yes he can—he can 
walk, and I can’t care for him; 
you must take my little broth- 
er. I will get along somehow.” 

Well, who could resist that 


appeal? So I said “A Huo, Ill 
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take you both. Get your little 
brother and bring him down to 
Ingtai. Any boy who can for- 
get himself for his little broth- 
er has the right attitude to 
make a good man.” 


So here they are in the or- 
phange—-and that is the way 
it grew to our sixty-four little 
men. 
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the person of Eunice Smith, daughter of the Smiths of 


PERSONALS. 


Miss Allen is rejoicing in the prospect of a new colleague in 

who is coming out under the Methodist Board to the Union 

Kindergarten ‘Training School. 


Miss Atwood is expected back from furlough any time now, 


for work in the Union Hospital. 
* 


Miss Armstrong is ditto above, for work in Foochow College. 
* * 


Mr. Beach has just sent his youngest daughter home to col- 
lege. ‘This fall he will greet his eldest daughter, now married 
and coming back to Foochow with her husband, Rev. Brewster 
Bingham, for work in the Mission. 

* 


The Beards think they will spend their last year before retir- 
ing in the country, so are going to Ingtai for this winter. 
- 


Miss Burr teaches music as well as English in Foochow Col- 
lege. Her best pupil this year has won the governmeat scholar- 
ship in music, which provides $300. a year for four years in any 
accredited school in China. | 

* 


* 


One forgets Papa and Mama Campbell in admiration of the 
trio of daughters, especially of curly-haired Carolyn, who will 
be two in December. am 

Now that Will Rogers is gone we vote for Len Christian for 
foremost American humorist; he is known, appreciated and be- 
loved in two hemispheres. Mrs. Christian doesn’t always laugh 


at his jokes, but the rest of us do. 
* * 


Dr. Dyer is a woman of many hobbies—ferns, sewing, birds, 
knitting, etc.—which keep her sane and keen for her job. 
* * * 


Dr. Gillette is now on furlough and keeping house with his 
four sons in Des Moines. 3 
* * 


The Hinmans take an interest in everything the Mission does, 
from new recipes for food to new recipes for enlisting ‘Chinese 


support for our educational institutions. 
36 
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Miss Houston ran a Christian Students’ Conference on Ku- 
liang this summer. : 
* 
Miss Jacobs spent her vacation in Formosa in memory of our 
stay there at the time of the evacuation in 1927. 


Miss Lanktree has gone on f urlough via Europe. 


Mr. McClure is the man Pm is trying to make plans so that 


$1 can do the work of $2 in a half dozen of our institutions. 


The Newells have gone on furlough to spend the year in Park- 
ville, Mo. where both children are in college. 


The Rindens, back from Auistica last winter, are full of en- 


thusiam and ideas for rural work. 
* 


Mr. Scott taught an interesting discussion class on Kuliang 
on Contemporary — while his wife managed the church 
music. 

* * * 

Miss Smith, just back from furlough, our youngest member, 

and how much we missed her! 
*« 
The Smiths are beaming with satisfaction at having two thirds 


of their daughters on the Mission field near them. 
* 


The Thelins’ house with its two little boys is a Mecca for 
lonely people. Grandma Cushman finds it impossible to tear 
herself away. 

Mr. Topping attended Dr. Weigle’s conference on Theological 
Education at Kuling, Ki., and came back with fresh insight to 
attack the problems of the local church. 

Miss J. C. Walker has built up a varied handwork industry 
among the Shaowy: women who are still refugees in Foochow. 
* * 

Miss Ward seis on alone in Diong*oh all the spring, but 

will have the Rindens with her this fall. 
* 

Miss Wiley me inspiration as well as acoiitentih in the differ- 

ent life histories of the women in her school. 
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